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Do Good to All Men 


Cynical men have lumped us together under the derisive title 
of “do-gooders.” I suggest we accept the title and let it be known 
to all our critics that it is our resolution to do good to all men. 
Especially to the weak and ignorant, the evil and the lost. Surely 
we are do-gooders. But we are not the purveyors of inadequate 
palliatives to a society that always remains less than truly just. 


We are engaged in an open conspiracy to make a better world 
according to the pattern revealed by God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Nearly 2,000 years of history are behind us and on that 
we build, looking forward ever to the city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.—EUGENE CarsON BLAKE 
to the National Council of Churches’ Conference on the Churches 
and Social Welfare in Cleveland. 


“As we have opportunity, let us do good to all men, and es- 
pecially to those who are of the household of faith.”—Gal. 6:10. 


“Weare... created in Christ Jesus for good works... .” 
—Eph. 2:10. 


Do not neglect to do good and to share what you have, for such 
sacrifices are pleasing to God.”—Heb. 13:16. 


Jesus of Nazareth ... went about doing good... .” 
—Acts 10:38. 


Beloved, do not imitate evil but imitate good. He who does 
good is of God; he who does evil has not seen God.” —3 John 11. 














Letters to the Editors 





Difficulty Found in Hymnbook Aids 





More Psalms Needed 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I wish to commend the Joint Committee 
for the good job they did on the musical 
section of the new HyMNsBOooK. They have 
made a selection of hymns which mediates 
well between what our churches ought to 
use and what they actually do use. 

My enthusiasm over this section of THE 
HyYMNBOOK only increases my disappoint- 
ment with the section of congregational 
readings. I had hoped that this section 
would include more Psalms than THE 
PRESBYTERIAN HyMNAL. The truth is that 
twenty-seven Psalms or portions of Psalms 
included in the old book are missing from 
the new! The new book has five Psalms 
the old one didn’t, which makes a net loss 
of twentytwo. Missing in THE Hymn- 
BOOK are such well-known Psalms as 15, 
117, and 119. 

Our church has its stamp on a Book 
or COMMON WorsHIP whose orders of 
Morning Worship call for the reading of 
the Psalter. A lectionary in the back pro- 
vides for reading almost the entire Psalter 
in public worship during the cycle of 
one church year. This is consistent with 
the large place the Psalter has been given 
throughout the history of Christian wor- 
ship. It has been customary that the 
congregation participate in the reading of 
the Psalms, since they are hymns. How 
can this be done if neither the Book or 
ComMMOoN Worsuip itself nor the church 
hymnal prints them? 

Our Hymnal Committee apparently pro- 
ceeded on a different philosophy of wor- 
ship from those who prepared THE Book 
or CoMMON WorsuHip. The most feasible 


plan I can think of to resolve this conflict 
and save the Psalter for public worship 
is to put out an edition of the Book or 
CoMMOoN WorsHIP bound together with a 
Psalter pointed for congregational read- 
ing. Then the churches which refer the 
wider selection could place the Book or 
CoMMON WoRSHIP in the pews along with 
the new HyMnsook. But I should like to 
incorporate this with a wider recommen- 
dation, namely, that the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., now take the initiative in 
working toward a book of worship which 
would really be a joint effort of the Pres- 
byterian denominations (which we can- 
not really say about the Book or ComMMOoN 
WorsH1P) and which would reflect the way 
our churches actually do worship enough 
(just enough) to make it practicable for 
use in the pew. 
Navasota, Texas. C. M. ProupFroot. 
NOTE—Another solution which Mr. 
Proudfoot has overlooked (which might 
be the easiest): provide Bibles for the 
pews, as many churches do.—Eds. 


Broken Down 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have too many magazines, and had 
hoped that I might cut out THE PRressy- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK but you have broken me 
down. 

The issue of October 3rd, with its 
splendid cover and wonderful article by 
Blake, and the fine issue of September 
26th, make me feel that this is a thing 
I dare not miss. Do keep Wilbur LeRoe’s 
column. 

Every success to you. 

THORNTON B. PENFIELD, JR. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 








Memo: Jo Pastors 


Please let us know how many Circle Chairmen Packets to send you 
free of charge to help in solicitation of subscriptions to The Presbyterian 


Outlook for Church Paper Week, December 4-11. 


When these are 


received by you, please work with your W-O-C Chairman of Education 
or Literature Chairman for distribution to and instruction of Circle 


Chairmen. Each packet contains: 


1. Subscription order blank—with special 1/2 price introductory 


offer to new subscribers: 


$2.50 instead of the usual $5; 


2. A copy of a recent issue of The Outlook for display purposes; 
3. Acopy of the widely helpful “Circle Chairman’s Prayer’ (by Mrs. 


H. D. Brown). 





To: THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK @ 


Please send 


Return Form 


Every Circle Chairman wants this. 





1 North 6th Street © Richmond 19, Virginia 


Circle Chairmen Packets and notices for the Sunday bulletin. 











Name 
Address Church 
City Zone State 





e Acknowledgement: 





To express our thanks to each pastor returning this form or other 


request, we will send a copy of our “Saint in the Window’’ Christmas folder by Dr. Fore- 


man. 











Wilbur La Roe Seen’ 


Hospital Visitation. To my personal 
knowledge Presbyterians can lie sick in 
a hospital for weeks without a single 
Presbyterian calling on them. Only re- 
cently such a person expressed gratitude 
because an Episcopalian worker had 
called on him. What is the matter with 
us Presbyterians? We seem to remain 
within our cloistered walls and neglect 
the suffering that is almost at our door. 
We can get terribly excited over helping 
some sufferer in Pakistan, and neglect our 
sick neighbor within one mile of us. Could 
there be an element of hypocrisy in this? 


Too Strict. Actual case: Parents want 
boy to be “safe,” refusing to let him leave 
the yard to play with other boys. The 
boy violates the injunction and is whipped 
severely. This happens many times. Pres- 
ent status: The young man is under 
heavy sentence for robbery caused, he 
says, by his anti-social attitude stemming 
from resentment against his parents. 


“"Negro” on Ballot. The Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit holds that 
an Oklahoma statute requiring that the 
word “Negro” be placed on ballots after 
the names of Negro candidates is void 
because it violates the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The courts will teach us, if we 
will not learn the lesson otherwise, that 
the value of a man is not to be judged by 
the color of his skin. 


Patience. “Patience protects from 
wrongs, as clothes do against cold. As 
one heaps on clothing against the growing 
cold, one should add to his patience in 
the face of great wrongs.”—Leonardi da 
Vinci as paraphrased in “This I Believe” 
(Murrow) 


Socrates and Politics. It was about 
400 B. C. when Socrates got angry with 
both Republicans and Democrats. He 
was angry with the Republicans because 
they were so absurd as to believe they 
should be the rulers since they were edu- 
cated and prosperous. He was angry 
with the Democrats because they were so 
absurd as to believe that the uneducated 
masses could best govern the State. He 
was forced to drink hemlock before he 
found a workable answer. 


New York Not Thirsty. The largest 
city in America can at least quench its 
thirst. The State Liquor Authority re- 
ports that New York City has 2,036 stores 
where packaged liquor can be bought and, 
in addition, 7,940 restaurants licensed to 
sell hard liquor, wine or both. Chair- 
man Rohan wonders whether this makes 
too many liquor outlets for one city. We 
wonder also. 


Washington, D. C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Vi 


night, 4-5654. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


rginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Mrs. MacLeod Protests 
‘Segregation’ of Women 

CLEVELAND (RNS)—A charge that some 
Protestant communions, while voting 
freely for desegregation of the races, 
“persist in spiritual segregation of wom- 
en” was made here. 

Addressing 3,000 delegates and visitors 
to the seventh national assembly of 
United Church Women, Mrs. W. Mur- 
doch MacLeod, New York, general direc- 
tor of the organization, said denomina- 
tions segregate women “either by actual 
vote or by remaining silent on the issue.” 

She said Jesus’ admonition, “Go ye 
into all the world,” was meant for “men 
and women alike.” 

“This unity,” she declared, “means 
that women’s groups should be willing to 
lose their identity as separate organiza- 
tions when the integration of women into 
the total life and work of the church is 
a reality.” 

Women may continue to work together 
at certain times, Mrs. MacLeod added, 
but “such groups should be functional 
under the direction of boards and well 
balanced in membership of men and 
women.” 

Only in this way, she said, “can we 
fulfill our purposes and know the im- 
measurable greatness of his power in us 
as members of the household of God.” 


Rural Church Meeting 


Has Good Representation 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. (RNS)—Some 75 of 
the 600 persons attending the second 
National Presbyterian Town and Coun- 
try Convention, sponsored here by the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, represented 
the three other major branches of Pres- 
byterianism in the United States. 


Forty represented the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., 25 the United Presbyterian 
Church, and 10 the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. 

Betty Jean Patton of New York, office 
secretary for the USA body’s Board of 
National Missions, said the convention 
may have proved “an important mile- 
stone” in Presbyterian cooperation. 

The delegates approved a recommen- 
dation that the Board of National Mis- 
sions undertake a study of rural church 
activities and needs. It would be pre- 
pared for the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, in prepara- 


tion for an interdenominational mission- 


Site of New N. C. College 
To Be Chosen Next March 


Decision on a location for North Caro- 
lina’s new consolidated Presbyterian col- 
lege is scheduled for March 6, 1956. 

According to plans of the executive 
committee of trustees, these steps will 
be followed: 

1. By Dec. 15, collection of basic in- 
formation from communities bidding for 
the college; 

2. By Jan. 15, visitation of communi- 
ties by trustee committees; 

3. By Feb. 4, hearings by the trustees 
of community representatives, including 
offers of financial support; 

4. Between Feb. 4 and Mar. 3, visita- 
tion of selected communities by the full 
board; 

5. March 6, decision on the location of 
the college. 


Community Requirements 


The trustees have outlined “requisites” 
for any applying community as follows: 

1. A vital church life permeating the 
whole community. 

2. A wholesome moral and cultural en- 
vironment. 

3. An opportunity for the college to ren- 
der the Jargest possible service to the 
church, the state and the nation. 

4. Wide community interest and general 
support, 

5. A substantial Presbyterian constitu- 
ency. 

6. Distinguished sufficiently as a popu- 
lation center, capable of providing a repre- 
sentative enrollment of day students. 

7. Adequate transportation facilities. 

8. Financial ability to provide a sub- 
stantial initial gift and also generous an- 
nual support. 

9. A well-located campus site (200 acres 
or more) with all utilities and services. 

10. Adequate restaurants, hotels, motels, 
stores, recreation and hospital facilities 
and general medical care. 

11. Recognition as a progressive and 
growing community. 


Type of College 

The trustees have defined the type of 
college being planned as follows: 

1. Christ-centered and church-integrated. 





ary education program on the rural church 
in 1958-9. 

During the convention, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harlan Gatton of Crane, Mo., and their 
children were honored as one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding Presbyterian rural 
families. Mr. Gatton is principal of the 
Galena, Mo., public school. 


2. Four-year, senior, co-educational. 


3. Quality education with superior fac- 
ulty and facilities; high academic stand- 
ards. 


4. Available to deserving and qualified 
students of inquiring mind from any in- 
come level. 


5. Adequate facilities for an initial stu- 
dent body of approximately 600, predom- 
inantly residential, but allowing for some 
day students. 


6. Primarily a liberal arts college, with 
total curriculum resting upon Christian 
foundations, and all departments corre- 
lated by basic Christian perspectives. 


7. “Dedicated to preserving the rich 
spiritual heritage of the consolidating in- 
stitutions and designed to meet the edu- 
cational challenge of our present culture 
and trends, by utilizing the best in old 
and new methods and tools of pedagogy 
and worship.” 

Colleges involved in the consolidation 
voted by the Synod of North Carolina are 
Flora Macdonald at Red Springs, Peace 
at Raleigh and Presbyterian Junior at 
Maxton. 


Wright Goes to Far East 


Paul S. Wright, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Portland, Oreg., Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, was to leave Port- 
land, Nov. 19, on a month’s visit to the 
Far East during which he will bring 
greetings to sister churches. He will con- 
fer with church leaders, preach and lead 
worship, meet with pastors and mission- 
aries, and counsel with national congre- 
gations and educational institutions in 
Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Dr. Wright’s trip will be the first of 
its kind ever undertaken by a Moderator 
of the Assembly. In Korea, where he 
will visit from Nov. 28 to Dec. 12, he will 
be welcomed at special meetings arranged 
by presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea. He will preach and 
speak in large churches in Seoul, Taegu, 
Andong, and Chunju. 

In Japan, where he will be Nov. 21-28, 
Dr. Wright will meet with leaders of 
United Church of Japan, a church which 
has grown out of the union of several 
denominations and is facing the future 
with a vigorous program. He will meet 
with faculty and students at International 
Christian University, and Meiji Gakim 








College, both in Tokyo. He will also 
visit theological seminaries at Tokyo and 
Kyoto. 

In Hong Kong, Dec. 13-16, and the 
Philippines, Dec. 16-21, Dr. Wright will 
view the work of churches and mission- 
aries. In addition to fulfilling speaking 
engagements in Manila, he will visit Silli- 
man University on the island of Duma- 
guete, an institution founded 
couraged by Presbyterians. 

On his return, Dr. Wright will stop 
at Honolulu, Dec. 21-23, and arrive in 
Portland, Dec. 23. 


and en- 


Baptist Minister Resigns 
Over Segregation Issue 


BaTEsBuRG, S. C. (RNS) — George 
Jackson Stafford, 34, resigned as pastor 
of First Baptist church here following a 
dispute with some members over racial 
segregation. 

The clergyman said he “more or less” 
agrees with advocates of integration in 
the schools although he has not preached 
on the subject. 

Federal Judge George Bell Timmer- 


man and other members of the congre- 
gation were reported opposed to the min- 
ister’s “broad views.” 

Judge Timmerman, chairman of the 
church’s board of deacons, was one of 
three federal jurists whose decision in 
favor of segregation was overthrown by 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruling. Early 
this year, he again approved segregation 
in an opinion upholding a transit com- 
pany whose driver forced a Negro woman 


to take a seat in the Jim Crow section of 
his bus. 

Mr. Stafford, a native of South Caro. 
lina, has been pastor of the church since 
1952. A Marine Corps pilot in World 
War II, he is acting president of the 
3atesburg Ministerial Association, past 
president of the Central South Caroling 
Baptist Ministers Conference, and a 
member of the South Carolina Baptist 
Convention’s general board. 


Principles Advanced for 
Religion in the Schools 


St. Louris, Mo. (RNs)—A group of 
Protestant churchmen and educators, del- 
egates to the National Conference on 
Religion and Public Education here, sug- 
gested five basic principles as a guide 
to public schools in dealing with religion. 

The principles are: 

1. As to the nature of the child—he is a 


creature of God, he is loved by God, and 
he is responsible to God for all of his acts. 


2. The right of the child, by virtue of 


The Inquiring Reporter asks about 


Ordination of Women 


Although Presbyterian, USA, presbyteries have declined on two earlier occasions 
to approve the ordination of women to the gospel ministry, the question has been 
submitted again this year after having been approved by the Los Angeles Assem- 
bly. A number of prominent churchmen have been asked the question: 


What is your personal conviction about the ordination of women 


to the gospel ministry? 


Rex S. CLEMENTS, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
pastor—I favor ordination of women to 
the gospel ministry. I see no good reason 
against it, and to refuse ordination seems 
unwarranted discrimination. 

HARRISON RAy ANDERSON, Fourth 
Church, Chicago, and former Moderator 

I see no Biblical or theolegical reasons 
to prevent ordaining a woman who feels 
called of God to the ministry. However, 
I do see many serious practical problems 
involved. For instance, seventeen out of 
nineteen young women who graduated in 
a class at McCormick Seminary are now 
married. What happens then to ordina- 
tion when the Reverend Miss Janet With- 
erspoon and Elder John Knox fall in 
love and marry? When children come 
does the now Reverend Mrs. John Knox 
resign? If so, does she continue to live in 
the parish? Is ordination something that 
can be put on and taken off? I wish the 
whole matter could be calmly and prayer- 
fully thought through before the church 
commits itself one way or another. 

Fitoyp V. Firson, McCormick Sem- 
inary faculty, Chicago—I favor thus or- 
daining women, provided that the church 
will return to lay membership all min- 
isters who cease to exercise active min- 


4 


isterial functions. 

MerLtE G. Jones, Beatrice, Nebr., 
President, National Council of Presby- 
terian Men—There are some practical 
difficulties involved, but I de not know 
any good reason why women should be 
excluded from ordination simply because 
they are women. 

G. ERNEST WriIGHT, McCormick Sem- 
inary faculty, Chicago—As a male, I’m 
not enthusiastic about it(!) but I feel 
that the church must do it. There is 
no theological ground for refusal to 
ordain women. From a practical stand- 
point also they can be of great service 
to the church. 

James Hastincs Nicnots, University 
of Chicago Theological Faculty—As the 
primitive church knew, it follows from 
Jesus’ recognition of the religious equality 
of women. I Cor. 14:34f is a later and 
sub-Christian interpolation. 

PauL CALVIN PAYNE, General Secre- 
tary, Board of Christian Education, Phil- 
adelphia—I believe all offices of the 
church should be open to all members on 
the sole basis of maturity and fitness. 

(Additional brief comments—25-50 
words preferred—will be welcomed for 
the Letters page.—Eds) 





his divine creation, to the fullest develop. 
ment of his faculties and capacities. 


3. Respect for the individual conscience 
and faith of each child’s allegiance. 


4. Belief in citizens as being brothers, 
children of God, with equal rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 


5. Religious truth should be included in 
the child’s education wherever relevant to 
the subject matter of public education. 


These principles were offered by a com- 
mittee headed by Rufus E. Clement, pres- 
ident of Atlanta University and the first 
Negro elected to the Atlanta Board of 
Education. 

The committee, which dealt with the 
conference’s main topic, ‘The Christian 
and the Public Schools,” also said that 
“the schools may teach about religion or 
its value as a fundamental factor in our 
national life.” 

“They may not teach,” it said, “in 
such a way as to serve the sectarian needs 
of any ecclesiastical institution individ- 
ually or collectively.” 


Not Separate 


A committee on the treatment of re- 
ligious viewpoints within the curriculum 
said the schools should deal with religion 
intrinsic to the course of study as it is 
related to the course content. 

“Religion is a subject integrated with 
other subjects, not as a separate subject,” 
the committee said. It added that the 
teacher’s attitude and awareness of com- 
munity sensitivity and the teacher’s per- 
sonality “may determine approach and 
treatment of religion within the curricu- 
lum.” 

“It is necessary,” the committee stress- 
ed, “to recognize the pluralistic atmos- 
phere in many communities and the plu- 
ralism of the American society.” 

A committee on worship in the public 
schools recommended that ‘‘all religious 
exercises in the public school shall be 
nonsectarian.” It said that participa- 
tion in religious exercises must be only 
with the consent of the parents of the 
pupils involved. 

A group on the Bible and the public 
schools agreed that when the Bible is 
used in public schools, its most effective 
use is in a reference ‘‘where it has bear- 
ing on a course of study.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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We Give Thanks 


HE history of the modern world turns 
7 on the story of four little ships. They 
were small, tiny, frail crafts; in size they 
were smaller than life boats on modern 
trans-Atlantic liners. Who owned them, 
where they were launched, what seas they 
sailed, when they sank to the bottom of 
the sea—of all that we know nothing. 
And yet, such is the irony of history, that 
apart from these four little ships, civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, would never have 
come to pass. 

The first ship was used by a group of 
fishermen on the Sea of Galilee. Jesus 
of Nazareth stood in the stern of it one 
day preaching the good news that God 
is love, that we are held by a love which 
will not let us go, that the individual is 
of inestimable worth, that there are di- 
vine possibilities to life, that man is re- 
coverable, and that we can build a new 
world order founded upon compassion 
and goodwill. 


What a change that little boat has 
made for all mankind. Indeed life 
has no meaning apart from it. 





The second little ship was launched 
thirty years later. It sailed from a port 
in Asia Minor over the Aegean Sea to 
a harbor in Greece. A passenger on that 
ship, on one of its sailings, was Paul. 
He has heard a voice and had seen a 
vision. In obedience to them, he carried 
the gospel of the Son of God into Europe. 
That little ship has altered forever the 
history of the Western world. Western 
culture as we know it is unthinkable 
without it. 

The third little ship sailed fourteen 
centuries later. It left a quiet harbor in 
Spain in search of a new passage to In- 
dia. It tumbled through angry and un- 
charted seas. It was a gruelling and 
fearsome journey during which ill health 
and mutiny broke out. At last Columbus 
dropped anchor in the harbor of San 
Salvador and the New World was dis- 
covered. That little ship opened the 
gates to a new world, and because of it 
a New era was born. 


140 Years Later 

The fourth little ship sailed one hun- 
dred and forty years later from a port in 
South England. It was a small ship, 
ninety feet long and twenty feet wide. It 
carried 102 passengers. For thirteen 
weeks it fought its way through mounting 
storms until it was driven from its course. 
At last, when its food supplies were 
either exhausted or spoiled and the hull 
was water-logged, it dropped anchor in 
a little harbor in the New World. 


DR. SIZOO is head of the Department of 
Religion at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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By JOSEPH R. SIZOO 


The name of that ship was the May- 
flower; the name of that harbor was 
Plymouth; the name of that company 
was Pilgrim. 


From that brave handful of people, 
by the Providence of God, has come our 
nation. Never have so few given so 
much to so very many. They built rude 
shelters in the clearings; they cultivated 
six acres of land; they endured the severe 
winters; their water supply was rationed 
for two years. Before six months had 
passed one-half of their number had died 
and were buried in graves made level with 
the ground. They were poor; they pro- 
vided only one-tenth of the funds neces- 
sary for the adventure. They worked 
twenty-three years to pay back their debt- 
ors, London bankers. They ate the un- 
accustomed diet of dried fish and ground 
nuts. Yet their first act when they 
brought in their first harvest was _ to 
gather for a day of fasting and Thanks- 
giving. Now, after more than 300 years, 
this nation, under Ged, pauses on this 
annual Thanksgiving Day to remember 
them and bless God for this inheritance. 


Vindication Asked 

What the Pilgrims ask of us is not 
so much to be remembered but rather to 
be vindicated. Many of their hopes and 
aspirations have not yet been fully real- 
ized. They place in our hands a torch 
and there is still darkness to be con- 
quered. They laid the foundations of a 
new society but the superstructure is not 
yet completed. They sowed seeds but 
fields are still to be cultivated for the 
harvest. Hendrik van Loon once said, 
“We are a great country, but we are not 
yet a great people.” As we address cur- 
selves therefore to these unselfish tasks, 
the Pilgrims face us with three very dis- 
turbing and searching questions. They 
are these: 

1. “We were willing to take the risks 
of freedom. Are you?” 

They had no material comforts. No 
promises or assurances lured them. They 
were not dazzled or entranced by guaran- 
tees. They knew nothing about security. 
They always lived on the perilous edge 
of want. They were cold and hungry and 
lonely. But blessed be God, they were 
free. They could worship God according 
to the dictates of their consciences with 
no one to bludgeon or terrify them; they 
could speak their minds without the terror 
of thought control; they could vote as 
they wished; they were free to criticize. 
They were no longer tools in the hands 
of charlatans or pawns in the hands of 
political dictators. They were willing 


to take risks for freedom, and they got it. 
You can almost hear them ask, ‘Are 
you willing to take risks, face hardship, 
endure travail for freedom’s sake?” Too 
many people think of freedom as a pree~ 
ious treasure, wrapped up in tinsel and 
tissue, carefully held together with colored 
ribbon, brought out of hiding now and 
then, dusted off, sing over it ‘‘God Bless 
America,” and then return it to its hiding 
place. You cannot inherit freedom any 
more than you can inherit virtue. You 
cannot give people freedom any more 
than you give them character. It is some- 
thing which each generation must achieve, 
experience and struggle for. The road 
of freedom is full of perilous turns and 
unforeseen hazards. There are risks in- 
volved in it. Freedom has its price. 


As long as there are people within 
and without our border enslaved by 
suspicion, fear, poverty, hate, and in- 
tolerance the battle for freedom is not 
yet won. 


We want free education, but why then 
do we grudgingly support schools and 
colleges. We want public health, but why 
do we hesitate to support health centers 
and hospitals. We want naticnal unity, 
but why do we keep alive wretched mis- 
understandings and bigotry. Democracy 
is a form of government so high and so 
exalted that it requires a high level of 
intelligence to appreciate and a high 
standard of character to maintain. Are 
we willing to accept the risks ? 


Faith in God 

2. There is a second disturbing ques- 
tion the Pilgrims ask of those who would 
carry freedom’s torch: “We founded cur 
freedom on God. Have you?” 

It was a society held together by a liv- 
ing faith in a living God. The driving 
force behind freedom was the conviction 
that they were children of God, and never 
drifted out of his love and care. The 
Mayflower Compact begins with the 
ascription, “Jn the name of God.” Each 
cne of the charters of the thirteen original 
colonies, with one excepticn, begins with 
a recognition of God. Freedom was to 
them unthinkable and impossible apart 
from moral and spiritual integrity. It 
rested not on a revolt against God, but 
a reverence for God. The first public 
building they erected was a church so 
that they might never forget the source of 
their hard-won freedom. ‘The American 
Revolution of the 18th Century was made 
possible by the 17th Century political 
revolution, and that in turn was made 
possible by the spiritual revolution of the 
16th Century. It was fanned by the 
flames of the four Johns: John Calvin, 
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John Milton, John Bunyan, John Wes- 
ley. 

The institutions which Puritanism 
stamped upon our country—the puritan 
Sabbath, the puritan home, the puritan 
conscience-—were all centered and an- 
chored in God. 

Freedom is a spiritual thing. We boast 
of freedom of religion, but freedom of 
religion does not mean freedom from 
religion; liberty of conscience does not 
mean liberty from conscience. It is still 
true that without God all is vain. The 
fundamental, rock-bottom question before 
our age is this: Do we live in a world 
which has man at the center or do we live 
in a world which has God at the center ? 
It is the first which is riding high, wide, 
and handsome. Many have made them- 
selves believe that steam shovels, and 
tractors, and chromium-plated door- 
knobs will bring “peace on earth, good- 
will to men.” They are sure that as long 
as enough accomplishments tumble out 
of the cornucopia of human genius we 
will be marching to the promised land. 


It has created a tool making civilization, 
to which Karl Marx calls the tune, with 
his watch cry of economic determinism. 
On that basis religion is only a fifth 
wheel, a pleasant, nostalgic hangover of 
childhood. 

But it hasn’t turned out very well. It 
is a dead-end street. It has brought 
moral insensibility, spiritual bewilder- 
ment, and mental confusion. It has left 
a desolating neurosis. It cannot make 
good its claim. The seeds of national 
decay are never in its political technique, 
social regulations or economic law, but 
in the character of its people. The roots 
of national life are nourished in the soil 
of a living faith; if the soil becomes sour, 
the roots wither and the tree perishes. 
Take away this moral and spiritual con- 
viction and nations can no more survive 
than a watch can run with a broken main 
spring. It is still true, “That nation 
alone is great whose God is the Lord.” 
The government which substitutes itself 
for the worship of God has written its 
own death-knell. 





THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


LOWRY AIR FORCE BASE 
DENVER 


Thanksgiving Day, 1955 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


The custom of devoting one day each year to national thanksgiving is a wise 
and ancient one, hallowed by observance in the days before we became a Nation, 


and sanctioned throughout the succeeding generations. 


It is therefore in keeping 


with our oldest traditions that at the fruitful season of the waning year we turn 
again to Almighty God in grateful acknowledgment of his manifold blessings. 


At this time of thanskgiving, may we express our deep appreciation of those 
forebears who, more than three centuries ago, celebrated the first Thanksgiving 


Day. 


Through their industry and courage, our Nation was hewn from the virgin 


forest, and through their steadfastness and faith, the ideals of liberty and justice 


have become our cherished inheritance. 


May we lift up our hearts in special prayers of gratitude for the abundance of 
our endowments, both material and spiritual, for the preservation of our way of 
life, in its richness and fullness, and for the religious faith which has wielded 


such a beneficent influence upon our destiny. 


May we show our thanks for our 


own bounty by remembrance of those less fortunate, and may the spirit of this 
Thanksgiving season move us to share with them to alleviate their need. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
of America, having in mind the joint Congressional resolution of December 26, 
1941, which designated the fourth Thursday of November in each year as Thanks- 
giving Day and made that day a legal holiday, do hereby proclaim Thursday, 
the twenty-fourth day of November, 1955, as a day of national thanksgiving; and 
I urge all our citizens to observe the day with reverence. Let us, on the appointed 
day, in our homes and our accustomed places of worship, each according to his 
own faith, bow before God and give him humble thanks. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eleventh day of October in the year of 

our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-five, and of 


By the President: 
JouN Foster DULLEs 
Secretary of State 


the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and eightieth. 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 











It Was a Society 

3. There is a third uncomfortable 
question which the pilgrim asks us: “We 
expressed our freedom in terms of respon- 
sibility. Do you?” 

They lived together for the common 
good. They were not a collection of in- 
dividuals, but a society. They were will- 
ing to make allowances for one another, 
adjust themselves to one another, accept 
one another, trust one another. They 
submerged their own personal desires for 
the good of all. ‘They lived with an in- 
telligent concern for the whole group. 

They did not think of freedom in 
terms of securing favors, but rendering 
service. They did not go about demand- 
ing rights, but accepting responsibility. 
They did not ask what we can get out 
of it, but what can we bring to it. They 
did not wrap themselves up in the dry 
ice of self-seeking. They buried their 
personal interests in an intelligent con- 
cern for all. They lived for one another 
and with one another for the common 
good. 

That has always been the pattern and 
dynamic of our American life. We want 
to live in goodwill with all mankind. It 
is true that we sometimes say this rather 
blunderingly. Sometimes we blow hot, 
and sometimes we blow cold, but under- 
neath everything and. in spite of every- 
thing, we want to live and let live and 
help live. That has always been true 
of the past. But is it true today? May 
I call to your mind that in 1880—about 
87% of the population accepted the duty 
of citizenship by voting. In 1940 that 
had fallen to 63%—while in 1948 only 
51% of the population eligible to vote 
actually cast a ballot. 

If the ballot box is the sacrament of 
our citizenship, do you think we live 
with an intelligent concern for one 
another ? 

Take another example. There are areas 
in our national life where bigotry, intol- 
erance and hate are raising their ugly 
heads. We see evidences of racism, sec- 
tionalism, bigotry, character assassina- 
tion. These things do not disturb us. 
We just shrug our shoulders and walk 
away. We are becoming calloused and 
indifferent to the pain of others. Do you 
think that is living with an intelligent 
concern for one another? 

Dr. Santayana, the distinguished Har- 
vard savant, whose lonely life ended in 
the lonely cell of a monastery in Rome, 
once said to a group of Harvard stu- 
dents, “If it were given to me to look 
into the heart of a man and find there 
no goodwill, I would say ‘You are not 
an American.’” Is that true today? 

If freedom is to find expression in re- 
sponsibility, we shall have to assume 
more responsibility for those beyond our 
frontier, who share the hopes and aspira- 
tion of freedom with us. May I remind 
you that two-thirds of the world is going 
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to bed hungry tonight. Hunger does 
queer things to people. That is why 
communism feeds on hunger. We can- 
not rid the world of communism by fight- 
ing Russia. We can rid the world of 
communism by fighting hunger, misery, 
want, disease, and ignorance. We in 
the Americas have the raw material and 
resources to fight that battle. 


Whether it is peace or war in the 
world of tomorrow rests upon our com- 
passionate intelligent concern for the 
disinherited. 

In the world of music we have made 
an interesting discovery. Almost every 
great nation has enriched mankind with 
some distinct musical instrument. Italy 
has given us the violin. France has given 
us the French horn, Ireland the harp, 
Scotland the bagpipes, Egypt the lyre, 
Germany the organ. Each played its own 


songs. Today we are bringing all these 
instruments together, blending them into 
an orchestra; so we have our symphonies. 

It is not otherwise with nations. Each 
people and race and nation must make 
its own unique contribution to the sum- 
total of human happiness. But only when 
these nations and races live together in 
goodwill and understanding, accepting 
one another and making allowances for 
one another, will we sing the glorious 
song of Peace on Earth. 

On this national day of Thanksgiv- 
ing, as we recall the pilgrims of the past, 
I leave to your uncomfortable conscience 
these three disturbing questions. 


The music and the shouting die, 

The captains and the kings depart 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 





For Devout Men of Learning 


We Thank Thee, O God! 


By H. H. SMITH, Sr. 


E SHOULD thank God for con- 

secrated men of learning—from 
Moses to Millikan; from ‘‘Moses the man 
of God,” who ‘“‘was instructed in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” to Robert Mil- 
likan, highly trained, devout scientist. 
Such men are true servants of God. 

While God can—and often does— 
employ humble instruments in his service, 
we know from history that, when avail- 
able, he uses those of the best talent and 
training, as Moses, Isaiah, and Paul, for 
the most important tasks. We have but 
to turn to the Bible, to see how the Scrip- 
tures have been enriched by the contri- 
butions of such men as Moses, the law- 
giver, Isaiah the prophet, and Paul the 
apostle—not to mention others. 

Our debt to devout men of learning is 
very great. Bible translators, theologians, 
commentators, makers of Bible diction- 
aries and concordances—not to mention 
the authors of books, periodicals and other 
writings—have brought us invaluable aid. 
Because of differences of opinion, these 
servants of God have sometimes received 
brick-bats when they deserved bouquets. 


Doesn’t Need Ignorance 

We sometimes meet with those odd 
people who speak disparingly of higher 
education. You may hear them say: “If 
God calls a man to preach, he doesn’t 
need a college education; all he needs 
is to have faith in an all-powerful God.” 
They seem to be proud of their lack of 
education. When a man of this stripe 
went to John Wesley, an Oxford gradu- 
ate, to inform him that “the Lord doesn’t 
need all your learning,” Wesley replied, 





MR. SMITH is a retired Methodist minister 
of Ashland, Va. 
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“Neither does he need your ignorance.” 
William Carey’s linguistic gifts con- 
tributed enormously to his success as a 
pioneer missionary in India. ‘Carey and 
his associates in India translated the 
Bible into several score of tongues and 
put it within the reach of 300 million 
people. It is said that whenever a volume 
was completed, they laid it on the com- 
munion table and dedicated it to Christ.” 


Scholarship and the Bible 


It should be borne in mind that it was 
through devout scholars, used by the Holy 
Spirit, that we got our Bible, in the first 
place. Among the greatest of these con- 
secrated scholars who helped to put the 
Bible into the hands of English-speaking 
people, was William Tyndale. Born in 
England the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, he was a distinguished Oxford 
graduate, a man of deep piety, ‘‘a good 
Greek scholar, and conversant with the 
Scriptures.” The excellences of Tyn- 
dale’s translation have been the subject 
of comment down to the present day. It 
was his translation, “so far as he had 
finished it, that became the basis of every 
subsequent revision.”’ 

When we think of the early translators 
of the Scriptures, as Tyndale and others, 
and the world’s debt to them, we are 
reminded of the debt we owe today to 
those who have recently given us the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible. The 
revisers who did this work were also de- 
vout scholars. This revision of the Bible 
was made because we have available now 
“a more accurate knowledge of the an- 
cient Hebrew and Greek text of the 
Bible,” and the committee of revisers 
also “made use of the resources for under- 
standing the Scriptures which the discov- 


eries of the past seventy-five years have 
made available.” 

It is not surprising that some, because 
of misunderstanding, are opposed to the 
very thought of changing the wording of 
the Bible. But the revision was made, 
not for the sake of change, but in order 
to have a more accurate Bible. “The 
King James Version of the Bible was 
itself a revision of prior English transla- 
tions,’ and there was strong opposition 
to this version when it first appeared. 

Tyndale was only one among many de- 
vout scholars of the past who gave their 
lives for the cause of truth. His work of 
Bible translation led to his martyrdom. 
The only fault to be found with this man 
of God was that he was earnestly en- 
deavoring to give the Bible to the people 
in their own language. But in the eyes 
of his misguided persecutors, this was 
considered a dangerous thing to do and 
a crime worthy of death. 

How much the people of that day miss- 
ed because their misguided leaders saw 
in Tyndale a dangerous heretic instead 
of a devout servant of God capable of 
guiding them in the footsteps of the Mas- 
ter! 


Unfounded Fears 


Because of undue fear of heresy, are 
some of God’s children depriving them- 
selves of valuable spiritual help today? 
Several years ago a young minister was 
heard to say, in the presence of a veteran 
minister, when a new book was being 
discussed, “The author is said to be a very 
smart man, but not a safe leader; it is 
said that there is heresy in his book 
and I don’t expect to read it.” The old 
preacher spoke up: “Go ahead and read 
it, and do as you would when eating fish 
—let the meat go one way and the bones 
another. You might find something help- 
ful in that man’s book.” 

The case of Dwight L. Moody and 
Henry Drummond comes to mind. Drum- 
mond was an eminent scientist, some of 
whose theories Moody could not endorse, 
but Moody saw in this great scientist a 
man of lofty Christian character, who 
was marvelously gifted in presenting 
Christian truth to students. While “fires 
of criticism were kindled about Drum- 
mond,” because of some of his theories 
or conclusions, Moody stood by him and 
invited him to deliver addresses and lec- 
tures to the students at the Moody schools 
at Northfield, Massachusetts. 

Had Moody feared Drummond as an 
unsafe guide, those students would have 
missed some very edifying talks and lec- 
tures on Christianity from the lips of a 
man of charming personality, who be- 
came the author of the fine little book, 
“The Greatest Thing in the World.” 

Years later, when Drummond passed 
on, Moody, who was a man of emotion, 
wept on hearing of his death and said: 
“He was the most Christ-like man I ever 
met. I never saw a fault in him.” 
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EDITORIAL 


“Standin’ in the Need of Prayer” 


It was at a meeting of the defenders 
of status quo in regard to segregation in 
the public schools. The hour to begin 
arrived—and passed. Finally, after 
considerable bustling about and telephon- 
ing, the chairman announced, twenty min- 
utes later in an unsteady voice, that the 
minister who had been expected to in- 
voke the blessing of God upon that meet- 
ing had found at the last minute that he 
would not be able to attend on account 
of “illness.” Whereupon the chairman 
himself sought to relate the purpose of 
God to the announced efforts to circum- 
vent the decision of the highest court of 
the land. He recalled with gratitude that 
this is a country where men may live 
“without fear of being molested”—and 
this on the evening when a Mississippi 
grand jury had dismissed evidence of 
kidnapping in the infamous Till case. 





The chairman prayed on—that God 
would “look with favor upon this gather- 
ing” and that “what we do may be pleas- 
ing to thee. Free us from petty 
thoughts and lead us to do whatever will 
be beneficial to our fellowmen,” obviously 
referring to some but not all men. 

With this background, it was not sur- 
prising that the politician who spoke to 
the meeting in an hour-and-a-half har- 
rangue should have paid this unintended 


Give them a Faith 


Worship with them every Sunday 


tribute to the Christian church and its 
leadership: 

“The most disconcerting thing to us— 
and it has caused the loss of sleep—and 
most of us have accepted the Christian 
faith; I have taught Sunday school for 20 
years—is the proclamation from so many 
ecclesiastical bodies that we ought to sup- 
port the Supreme Court decision, that it 
is somehow un-Christian not to accept it.” 

Then he used the major portion of his 
time to try to prove that the real Chris- 
tians who have caught the spirit of “the 
Master” and are following his method 
are the defenders of status quo. Use of 
force (in enforcing the law) is cowardly. 
Jesus Christ did not advocate the use of 
force for even the best of purposes—to 
win the souls of men—it was maintained. 
It is obviously good, on the other hand, 
to use force to maintain segregation! 

The unexplainable obstinancy on the 
part of ministers, he suggested, is causing 
churches to be rent asunder and is play- 
ing into the hands of the Communists who 
could not have been given a better wea- 
pon of division. (Along with appeals 
to all the fears and evil motives in the 
book, it would be inevitable to include 
Communism. ) 

This teaching of ministers and church 
bodies, he went on, can’t be ‘‘cloaked in 
the robe of the Master and panned off 
off on the people.” 


But despite all these protestations, it 
will be remembered, the witness of the 
church and its ministers is sorely troubl- 
ing many consciences and causing some 
loss of sleep. In the grandest periods of 
Christian history, evil men have always 
been disconcerted by Christian witnesses 
who refused to be manipulated to support 
wicked purposes. 


The McGaughey Resignation 


Last week’s announcement of the resig- 
nation of Dr. Janie W. McGaughey after 
nearly 30 years in the leadership of 
Presbyterian, U.S., women’s work brings 
a time of accounting—and widespread 
expressions of appreciation of dedicated 
and courageous service. 

Those who know the women’s organi- 
zation best are aware of the painstaking 
efforts of Miss McGaughey and her as- 
sociates which have brought about its 
widely-heralded efficiency. Samuel L. 
Joekel who died a year ago was famous, 
among other things, for his wit. He has 
been heard to describe the Presbyterian 
svstem of courts or judicatories in this 


ascending order: the session, presbytery, 
synod, General Assembly—and Women- 
of-the-Church! 

In comparing systems of efficiency or 
the ability to concentrate the church’s at- 
tention and power, the Joekel order is 
correct. Certainly no program or plan 
can expect to be really successful in the 
life of the church unless it gets into the 
channels of the W-O-C. 

We ought to be grateful to and for 
Miss McGaughey and her associates for 
their steadfast commitment to the ecu- 
menical church and to emphases apply- 
ing the gospel to group as well as indi- 
vidual relationships of life. Unlike some 
agencies of some church bodies, they 
have taken General Assembly actions as 
authoritative and have set themselves to 
carry needed emphases into difficult areas. 
Against many attacks and varied oppo- 
sition Miss McGaughey has stood reso- 
lutely on this sturdy platform. 

That the Women of the Church are 
so alert to the challenge of a forward 
movement in the life of the church today 
can be explained, to a great extent, by 
the kind of leadership given by the ex- 
ecutive secretary for the past quarter of 
a century. 


First, Think! 


“What can I do?” is a question fre- 
quently asked by Christian women. 

A church leader replies, ‘The first 
requisite is to think.” 

“You don’t think,” he continues, “while 
seated in front of a television set for hours 
on end, and you don’t think while playing 
bridge—except about bridge.” 

—BisHop IRETON of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Archdiocese of Richmond. 





* * x 


The man of today is exposed to in- 
fluences which are bent on robbing him 
of all confidence in his own thinking. 
The spirit of spiritual dependence to 
which he is called on to surrender is in 


everything he hears and reads. It is in 
everyone he meets and in all the 
circumstances of his life. — ALBERT 


SCHWEITZER. 
* * * 
THE STORY is told of a missionary 
doctor who operated on a blind Chinese 
and removed cataracts from his eyes. A 
few weeks after his release from the hos- 
pital, the Chinese returned. This time 


he was holding the end of a rope to 
which forty blind pecple were clinging. 
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Meditation for Thanksgiving 


“FOR THINE INESTIMABLE LOVE” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


I John 3:1 
W HAT is it that actually makes us 


most thankful? A man’s spiritual 
insight, spiritual attainment and sensi- 
tivity map be measured by what gives 
him his deepest sense of gratitude. Among 
the innumerable earthly blessings, what 
is greatest? What brings us most? What 
endures longest, and produces the largest 
number of other blessings? Any com- 
pany of Christians might be asked this 
question at some time without any one 
of them giving in answer what ought to 
occur to each of us first, but seldom does. 

Bishop Reynolds, a practical man, laid 
it all out in a familiar prayer. 

“Almighty God, Father of all mercies, 
we Thine unworthy servants do give Thee 
most humble and hearty thanks, for Thy 
goodness and loving-kindness to us and 
to all men. We bless Thee for our crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life; but above all for thine ines- 
timable love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

How many thousands have repeated 
those words—and how few have meant 
them! 

“But most of all for Thine inestimable 
love. . . .” This deserves first place both 
for what it means for God and what it 
means for us. 

If God is capable of any distress, if 
it be true that any of his mercies cost him 
something, then surely the redemption of 
the world is the most costly of all his 
gifts. Love, not compulsion; love of- 
fered, not forced; God standing at the 
door of men’s hearts and knocking: here 
is divine humility. It would be amazing 
enough if God awaited the consent of 
some shining and sinless archangel; but 
to come to us men, proudest when we have 
nothing to boast of, most conceited when 
we are at our flimsiest and worst—to us 
men so far from taking an interest in 
God that we half-doubt whether he really 
exists, like grubworms doubting the sun, 
God comes with his love, inviting us. 


i OD and the devil do have one thing 
in common, on the face of it: they 
both wish to be served by mankind. But 
the eternal difference is that God wishes 
to serve mankind, and that the devil can- 
not stomach. Furthermore, God comes 
in a kind of degradation, he does not come 
“in state.” He comes as one having ‘“‘no 
form nor comeliness,” as one from whom 
men turn away their faces. Even worse 
—he who knew no sin was made to be 
sin, for us. Nothing that a man can be 
called upon to undergo, not even the best 
of men in the worst disgrace can be men- 
tioned in comparison with what God un- 
derwent—and undergoes—for our re- 
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demption. The distance that a man can 
descend is great, but he descends only 
from his manhood. God descends from 
the Infinite. 

In what God does for us in Christ 
there is an immense disproportion, too, 
between what God has done and what 
we either deserve or do. If anything about 
God seems “unreasonable”’ surely this is 
it. God comes to us drawn by no obliga- 
tion outside himself, impelled only by 
what he is—Love itself. To be sure, we 
have to respond to God’s grace, else it 
flows past us like a wave over frozen 
granite; yet the disproportion is vast be- 
tween our response and his mighty acts, 
between what we can do and what he 
has done. 


O it is also between God’s grace and 

our deserving. For what he gives 
us is nothing less than himself, his nature. 
Into our shabby hearts is poured the 
golden light of his love. In our sorry 
lives there begins to appear the likeness 
of the Son of God. The Most High 
does more than stencil ‘“‘Son” on us and 
leave us as we are, deluded, despicable, 
desperate; he makes us kings and priests 
unto God, he makes us sons, “fellow- 
heirs with Jesus Christ.”” As J. B. Phil- 
lips has it: “All that Christ claims as 
his, will belong to us as well!” 

Once there was a man who had a son 
whom he loved very much. There was 
understanding between them such as the 
man had not known otherwise. Since he 
was an only son, the very word ‘‘son”’ 
seemed to the man to have a special and 
unique meaning. As time went on there 
were others who would have taken him 
as a father, but he was always reserved. 
He did not feel that any other could un- 
derstand him as his own son could; no 
one else could be quite so much like him. 
But one day the man came upon those 
words in Scripture: ‘See what love the 
Father has given us, that we should be 
called children of God; and so we are.” 
And when he thought about it, he wept. 
“God too has only one Son, and there 
never will be another as close as he. Yet 
we, even we, can be called God’s children. 
He has opened his heart to me as I have 
never dpened my heart to anyone.” 

So the God who threw his pride away, 
broke through that man’s pride. . . and 
after that, the lock was broken on the 
door. 

It is indeed true: ‘We thank Thee 

most of all for Thine intestimable 
love.” 


NEXT WEEK—No. 2 in Dr. Fore- 
man‘s series on ‘’The Christian Doc- 
trine of Rewards.” 
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Sunday Evening Plan 


An out-of-the-ordinary Sunday even- 


ing program is being followed in the 
Congaree church, Cayce, S. C. Called 
“A School for Christian Living,” it is a 


10-weeks program for the entire family, 
lasting 70 minutes. Following a brief 
period of worship, seven group meetings 
provide activities for nursery, kindergar- 
ten and older children and four study 
courses on men’s work, women’s work, 
teaching methods, and the youth program. 
Claude McIntosh, the pastor, serves as 
dean. The school is accredited by the 
Roard of Christian Education and leader- 
ship credit is given for work completed. 
At the Fair 

Churches joined in a presentation at 
the parish (county- fair in DeRidder, 
La., this fall, with posters and printed 
matter telling their respective stores. In 
addition to symbolizing the cooperative 
spirit of the churches, the display offers 
an opportunity to reach many individuals 
with a message from the church. Roger 
F. Greenslade, the Presbyterian pastor 
in DeRidder, reports that of the 1,200 
pieces of Presbyterian literature which 
were distributed from the booth, more 
than 900 were OvuTLOOK pamphlet-re- 
prints of Dr. Foreman’s popular articles. 


College Is Proposed 

Plans have been announced by the 
West End church of Hopewell, Va., 
whereby the present parochial school of 
that church may expand in the next few 
years to offer college work. Wm. E. Hill, 
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women. 
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Secondary Schools. 
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thorough scholarship. 
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student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 
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Jr., recently said that 11th and 12th grade 
work will be offered in the next two years 
and following that it may be that college 
work will be offered. The school, started 
in 1949 with 17 kindergarten pupils, this 
year added the 10th grade curriculum. 
Total enrollment is now 170, including 
70 kindergarten children. An unnamed 
donor has offered $100,000 for a modern 
school building. Plans call for an even- 
tual enrollment of about 400. The con- 
gregation, with 1,000 members, contri- 
butes approximately $5,000 a year to the 
present program, with tuition making up 
the rest of the $26,000 operating budget. 


Heifer Project Will Help 
Farmers in Mississippi 


HOLLANSBURG, O. (RNS)—For the first 
time in its history, the Heifer Project, 
Inc., is making a major shipment of live- 
stock to destitute farmers in this country. 

Twenty-five heifers donated by south- 
ern Ohio farmers or paid for by church 
groups in the area were dedicated at the 
Beech Grove Church of the Brethren here 
and sent to Jefferson Davis county, Mis- 
sissippi. 

They will form the nucleus for a new 
dairy industry there under the supervision 
of the Prentiss Institute. Farmers in the 
county have been hard hit by the govern- 
ment’s curtailment of cotton acreage. 

Project officials said the shipment may 
pave the way for others to needy farmers 
in this country. Until now, the inter- 
church organization has sent livestock 
primarily to war-ruined and agricul- 
turally undeveloped countries. 

Fifty-two per cent of Jefferson Davis 
residents are Negroes. 


Chinese Church Contact 
Sought by British Group 


MANCHESTER, (RNS) — The British 
Council of Churches, meeting here, asked 
its executive committee to watch for op- 
portunities of reestablishing contact with 
Christian Churches in China. 

The Council’s action was a modifica- 
tion of a proposal that the exploration 
should be undertaken through the medium 
of the Chinese Embassy in Great Britain. 
The proposal was made by Ernest Henry 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Lewis-Crosby, dean of Christ church in 
Dublin. 

In the debate on the proposal, George 
K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, said a delegation from a so-called 
‘“imperalist’” country might be embarrass- 
ing to Chinese Christians and cause them 
to be penalized. 

Sockman Hits “Peace of 
Mind” Christianity 

EVANSTON, ILL. (RNS)—Ralph W. 
Sockman, in a lecture here, criticized 
“peace of mind” Christianity. 

“Current preaching,’ the New York 
Methodist minister said, “tends to em- 
phasize Christianity as security rather 
than Christ as Savior, but real peace of 
mind results from adjustment to God, not 
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an adjustment to the passing flux and 
change.” 

He spoke at a Conference on the Min- 
istry preceding the inauguration of 
Dwight E. Loder as president of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, a Methodist sem- 
inary on the Northwestern University 
campus. 

“This is an age of specialists,” Dr. 
Sockman said, ‘‘and because of our over- 
specialization, we need to bring through 
the gospel a sense of the wholeness of 
life. We must close the gap between the 
pronouncements of our church and the 
practice of our church members.” 

He described the present age as being 
“more interested in the mastery of life.” 

“Know-how is not as important as 
know-why,” he added. 

Another speaker urged the clergymen 
to do a better job of counseling young 
people for marriage. 

Henry H. Lewis, pastor of First Meth- 
odist church of Sioux Falls, 5S. D., told 
his colleagues, ‘““We cannot turn cur backs 
on the problems of sensuality in life all 
around us.” 

“As ministers, we have in the past felt 
that we would take care of the spiritual 
preparation for marriage and turn over 
to the doctor the phase of physical prep- 
aration,” he said. 

“We have thereby contributed to the 
illusion that spiritual things and phys- 
ical somehow do not belong together.”’ 
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Mr. Lewis also observed that the 
church’s central task is to become “g 
redeeming fellowship.” 

“Far too often the church has accepted 
itself as a holy club of the redeemed,” 
he-said. “With such a false conception 
of its own identity, it has rejected its 
fallen members.” 


Secular Music Banned 
At Wedding Ceremonies 


CHICAGO (RNS) — Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch banned the use of certain ‘“un- 
liturgical’? songs in churches of the Ro- 
man Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago. 

Among the numbers falling under the 
ban are the bridal marches from Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” and Mendelssohn’s *Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’; eight versions 
of “Ave Maria,” including those by 
Schubert, Verdi, Mascagni and Bach- 
Gounod; and the modern popular bal- 
lads, “I Love You Truly,” “Because” 
and “O, Promise Me.” 

In recent years a number of Catholic 
bishops over the country have taken sim- 
ilar action. 

“No deviation can or will be per- 
mitted,” the cardinal said in a decree 
calling for strict adherence to the recent 
recommendations of the Archdiocesan 
Commission for Sacred Music. 

The report of the commission, formed 
a year ago, proposed that the music in 
question be banned as “unsuitable” be- 
cause it did not meet the primary requi- 
site of “sanctity.” 

The commission noted that Pope Pius 
XII had said that ‘sacred music should 
possess in the highest degree the qualities 
proper to the liturgy and, in particular, 
to sanctity and goodness of form.” 

Several substitutes were proposed by 
the commission for the ‘disapproved wed- 
ding marches, which it pointed out were 
written expressly for the theatre. 

Among these two volumes of proces- 
sionals, recessionals and “several good 
vocal selections” by Carlo Rossini; the 
“Messe de Marriage” by Duboise; the 
“Nuptial Mass” by Sister Mary Floren- 
tine P.H.J.C.; the “Bride’s March” by 
J. Alfred Schehl, and “Suite Nuptiale” 
by Caron. 

Several alternative “Ave Marias” by 
Arcadelt, Biggs, Mauro-Cottone, Father 
Rossini, Schehl, Franck, Tatton and Re- 
fice were reccommended. 
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MEANING OF DISCIPLESHIP 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 4, 1955 


Luke 9:7-62. Print 9:23-36 


What does it mean to be a follower of 
Jesus, in other words, to be a Chris- 
tian? If that question were thrown out 
to a group there would be no doubt a 
variety of answers. Jesus’ own answer 
to the question, at least in part, is found 
in Luke 9:18-26. 

To catch the full significance of the 
words we should glance back over the 
earlier chapters of Luke’s Gospel. In 
chapters 1-2, we have the story of Jesus’ 
birth; in chapter 3-4, the beginning of 
Jesus’ ministry. Chapter 5 describes 
the rise of opposition. Chapter 6 tells 
about Jesus’ preparation for a larger min- 
istry through his disciples, marked (1) 
by his careful choice of the twelve apos- 
tles, and (2) by his pointed instructions 
to all the disciples in regard to their 
character and conduct. In 7:1-8:3, Luke 
illustrates the mixed reception of Jesus’ 
ministry, the various attitudes which men 
displayed toward him: the faith of an 
army officer, the praise of the people of 
Nain, the doubts of John, the critical 
attitude of the Pharisees, the gratitude of 
a forgiven sinner, the aid of a group of 
devoted men and women. In the rest of 
chapter 8 we have (1) the parable of the 
sower and (2) a group of Jesus’ mighty 
works. The parable of the sower follows 
naturally after the preceding chapters. 
In it Jesus told his disciples that the 
Kingdom would come through the sow- 
ing of the Word—much of it would fall 
on barren ground, some of it would spring 
up and bear thirty-, sixty-, even a hun- 
dred- fold. As Jesus stills the storm on 
the Sea of Galilee, heals the Gerasene 
demoniac, and cures the woman who 
steals behind him and touches the hem 
of his garment, we see something of the 
power back of the Word. 

In chapter 9 Luke tells us how Jesus’ 
ministry in Galilee came to its climax. 
Jesus sent the Twelve out on a preaching 
mission, to prepare them for the time 
when they would carry the responsibility 
for the promulgation of the gospel; when 
they returned he withdrew with them to 
the cther side of the lake where he fed 
the five thousand. Shortly thereafter he 
asked the Twelve who they thought he 
was. Peter replied, “The Christ of God.” 
Jesus accepted the appelation, but 
“charged and commanded them to tell 
this to no one.”” He imposed this tem- 
porary silence upon them because the 
Jews expected the Christ, that is, the 
promised deliverer, or Savior, or Mes- 
siah, to break the power of Rome, and 
bring them political independence. Jesus 
does not wish his disciples to proclaim 
that he is the Christ until he has made 
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it clear to them, and attempted to make 
it clear to the nation, that he is not that 
kind of Savior. So “he charged and 
commanded them to tell this to no one, 
saying, ‘The Son of man must be rejected 
by the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and on the third day be 
raised,’ ” 

But that is not all, for he proceeded 
to say to all, as Mark makes clear, not 
only to the Twelve, but to all the group 
that were attending him, “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross daily and fol- 
low me.” 


Rules of Discipleship 

Jesus here lays down three rules of 
discipleship: self-denial, the cross, and 
a readiness to follow him. 

First, self-denial. ‘If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself.” 
It is unfortunate that many Christians 
think that Jesus meant only that his dis- 
ciples must deny certain things to them- 
selves. True there are some things which 
we must deny ourselves as followers of 
Christ. But Jesus’ words go deeper. 
“Himself” is the direct object of deny, 
not the indirect object, as the Greek 
original makes abundantly clear. Jesus 
does not say that a man must deny some- 
thing to himself, but that he must deny 
himself as the object and goal of his 
existence—take self off the throne and 
put God on the throne—seek first God’s 
Kingdom and his righteousness. As John 
Knox says: “It is a demand for a radical 
reorientation of life—with self no longer 
the center. The will of God, as known 
through Christ, must take the place of 
our own wills.” Or as someone else has 
put it: 





“When self-will crosses God’s will, or 
God’s will crosses self-will, self will should 
be given up, crucified on the will of God, 
so that God’s will may be followed as the 
way of life. ... To refuse to take God’s 
will as the law of our lives, even when it 
runs counter to self-will or natural incli- 
nation is to be numbered among those 
who are not followers of Christ.” 

“And take up his cross’—this is the 
second requirement of discipleship. Un- 
fortunately many Christians think that 
the cross refers here to the sorrows and 
the trials of life. It is true that heart- 
ache, agony and tears come to all of us 
sooner or later, and that Christians must 
bear these burdens in a spirit quite dif- 
ferent from that of the world. But this 
is not what Jesus meant by “taking up 
our cross.” The cross, as each of his 
listeners understood, was the instrument 
of death. Jesus meant that every man 


who accepts him as Lord must deny 
himself, accept God’s will as revealed 
through him for his life to such an extent 
that he would be willing, if necessary, to 
be crucified, and of course to pay any 
lesser cost. 

In the other Gospels the requirement 
is simply to take up the cross. But Luke 
adds the word “daily.” There are some 
who think that the addition of this word 
“daily” weakens the original demand as 
quoted, for example, by Mark (8:34). 
John Knox however displays real in- 
sight when he says: 

“Perhaps it is harder to ‘die daily’ (see 
1 Cor. 15:31) than simply to die. Perhaps 
it is continuing self-denial which is so 
utterly impossible. Noble as is_ the 
martyr’s heroic sacrifice in a great crisis 
does it require as much of him as the 
necessity of steady and often lonely sac- 
rifice of self over long years requires of 
another?” (Interpreter’s Bible). 

Many men today are ready to deny 
themselves and take up their cross—for 
causes that are good (a scientist toiling 
laboriously for a remedy for some hu- 
man misery), bad (communist youth, for 
example) and _ indifferent (mountain 
climbing, perhaps). So Jesus adds a 
third requirement for discipleship. “If 
any man would come after me let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow me.” 

“Self-denial and bearing one’s cross are 
futile unless we follow Jesus, ie., take 
his yoke upon us and learn of him. Self- 
denial and martyrdom are useless and 
morbid unless they are done for Christ’s 


sake, ie., unless they are required by 
fidelity to our Lord.” 


Ways of Life 


Why should a man deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow Jesus? Jesus 
offers three reasons: 

“For whoever would save his life will 
lose it; and whoever loses his life for 
my sake, he will save it.” This is a 
paradox, but one which is illustrated 
in all of life. A man whose life is self- 
centered, who seeks first above all else 
his own happiness, his own security, 
never lives life at its fullest even on this 
earth. It is only as a man loses his life 
in devotion to others, or in commitment 
to a cause which is greater than himself 
that he realizes the fullest potentialities of 
his being. ‘Often,’ as John Knox writes, 
‘we think we have found the meaning of 
life in devotion to some art, to some in- 
tellectual quest, or to some cause. More 
frequently we think we have found it in 
our love for another person.” And, in 
part, this may be true. But we find life 
supremely, that eternal life which knows 
no end, only as we lose it in devotion to 
the greatest of causes, God’s Kingdom 
and his righteousness, and in loyalty to 
him in whom God’s love has become in- 
carnate. 

The second reason follows upon the 
first: ‘For what does it profit a man if 
he gains the whole world and loses or 
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forfeits himself?” A poor bargain it 
would be indeed if a man could gain the 
whole world for a few moments, a few 
years at best, and lose thereby his chance 
of eternal salvation. ‘The option may not 
seem a very real one, for no one of us 
will have an opportunity to gain the 
whole world; but, as Knox says, “It is 
appalling to discover how tiny a frag- 
ment of it can tempt us and can turn 
us from God and our true life.” 

Jesus adds a third reason why we 
should deny ourselves and follow him: 
“For whoever is ashamed of me and of 
my words, of him will the Son of man 
be ashamed when he comes in his glory 
and the glory of the Father and of the 
holy angels.” If we are ashamed of 
him we shall be made ashamed in the 
great day when the ultimate reality be- 
hind our universe is finally made clear 
to all. “It is striking,” says Knox, “that 
the passage speaks of being ashamed of 
Christ and his words as though it would 
call attention particularly to the teaching 
of Jesus as a possible occasion of false 
shame.” A man may be ashamed to con- 
fess his faith in Jesus; or he may be 
ashamed to stand for what he believes is 
right and against what he believes is 
wrong. 

“T tell you truly,” Jesus added, “there 
are some standing here who will not taste 
of death before they see the Kingdom of 
God.” He was referring to his imme- 
diate disciples. Mark, in the earliest 
report of Jesus’ words (9:1), says, until 
they see the Kingdom come ‘in power.” 
And this is the sense in which Luke’s 
words must be interpreted. In Jesus’ 
view the Kingdom was already present— 
wherever there were men who accepted 
God’s will as revealed by him. But the 
Kingdom was still a very feeble thing— 
small as a grain of mustard seed. Jesus 
predicted that before the first generation 
of disciples had passed to their heavenly 
reward they should see the kingdom, i.e., 
the reign of God, beginning to come with 
power in the lives of men. The promise 
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was fulfilled in the resurrection of Christ, 
in the gift of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, in the growth of the church 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 


Foretaste of Glory 

“About eight days after these sayings, 
(Jesus) took with him Peter and John 
and James, and went up on the mountain 
to pray.” The fact that all the Synoptic 
Gospels relate the scene that follows to 
Peter’s confession and to Jesus’ teaching 
about the necessity of the cross for both 
him and the disciples indicates quite 
clearly that the second scene is the sequel 
of the first. 

Luke makes it clear that Jesus was 
accustomed to pray in the great crises of 
his life. There can be little doubt here, 
then, that Jesus’ decision to spend the 
night in prayer was the consequence of 
his prior decision to face the cross, and 
the necessity he faced of bringing this 
unpalatable fact home to his disciples. 
He hoped that the disciples would join 
him in silent communion with the Father. 
But, as they were to do later in Geth- 
semane, they yielded to the weariness of 
the flesh and fell asleep. 

When the disciples finally awoke, they 
saw that Jesus was still praying, and as 
they watched they saw the appearance of 
his countenance alter, and his raiment 
become dazzling white. Luke does not 
offer any explanation of this transforma- 
tion. Artists generally picture the scene 
as though it were the result of some heav- 
enly light breaking through a cloud. Erd- 
man thinks that it was a glory from with- 
in which burst without and irradiated his 
whole being. Salmon reminds us: 

“The Old Testament has its parallel 
case in the shining of the face of Moses 
caused by his speaking with the Lord on 
the mount (Ex. 34:39). So also the face 
of Stephen was seen ‘as it had been the 
face of an angel.’ (Acts 6:15). There are 
other historic instances too of a transfigu- 
ration of the countenance due to rapt com- 
munion with God.” 

John G. Patton speaks of the wonder 
and awe with which he and his brother 
could notice the beautiful light on their 
father’s face as he appeared after a time 
of seclusion when he had been talking 
with God. Snowden remarks that “pray- 
er kindles the soul into intense conscious- 
ness of God, and it is then that the glory 
of holiness shines through.” 

As Peter and his companions watched 
they saw Moses and Elijah appear in 
glory and they heard them talk with Jesus 
about his approaching death in Jeru- 
salem. Dr. Manson thinks that the ac- 
count here becomer highly colored and 
symbolic. He suggests: 
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“An historic basis is discernible in some 
experience, perhaps a vision of Christ in 
prayer, through which the words about 
the suffering which awaited him flashed 
upon his disciples’ mind with a new 
insistence and reality, recalling signifi. 
cant things which he had said about Moses 
and Elijah, and opening a momentary 
vista of what lay beyond the veil of time 
and sense.” 

But all the Gospel writers present the 
scene as though Moses and Elijah were 
actually present. 

Why was it Moses and Elijah who ap- 
peared? It may be because Elijah had 
been translated and it was popularly held 
that Moses likewise had never seen death. 
But there is a more important reason. 
Moses was the representative of the Law. 
Elijah was a representative of the proph- 
ets. They come to speak of his decease, 
because in this way he was to fulfill both 
the Law and the prophets. 

The disciples gazed in wonder, but 
when the heavenly visitors made as if 
they would go, Peter blurted out impul- 
sively, not knowing what he said, never 
realizing how foolish it was to expect 
to retain on earth those who dwelt in 
heaven, “Master, it is well that we are 
here; let us make three booths, one for 
you and one for Moses and one for Eli- 
jah.” 

Even while Peter spoke, as if in an- 
swer indeed, there came a cloud and 
overshadowed them. In the Old Testa- 
ment the cloud is associated with special 
manifestations of God, as in the wilder- 
ness and at the dedication of the Temple. 
The later Jewish writings indicate that 
there was a belief that it was to reappear 
in the time of the Messiah. The dis- 
ciples, therefore were seized with awe, 
realizing that they were in the presence 
of the Almighty. Then out of the cloud 
there came a voice saying, “This is my 
Son, my Chosen; listen to him.” Peter 
had thought it was wise to retain on earth 
Elijah and Moses, the representatives of 
the law and the prophets. The voice 
from the cloud said, “This is my Son 
. . . listen to him,” as though in him, 
law and prophets had received their final 
fulfillment. In particular, it would di- 
rect the disciples to heed Jesus’ words 
about the cross—both of himself and for 
them. The disciples looked again, when 
the voice had ceased, and Jesus was 
alone. 

The purpose of the Transfiguration be- 
comes plain when we remember how 
speedily it followed Peter’s confession 
and Jesus’ lesson on the cross. It brings 
before us: 

(1) God’s confirmation of the fact that 
Jesus is the Messiah. 

(2) God’s approval of the cross for 
Jesus and his disciples. 

(3) The divine pledge of Jesus’ future 
glory, and by inference the glory in which 
his true disciples will share. 

Iesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Book Circles Operated 


For 12 years or more Book-A-Month 
circles have been in operation in the 
Synod of New York. Directed from the 
office of the synod, the present six circles 
have 12 men in each. Twelve books are 
circulated on a monthly basis, with the 
last book of the year being kept by each 
man. ‘The cost is $3 per man for the 
year. 

Early each summer a list of 100 or 
more possible books is compiled. A small 
committee reduces this list to about 25. 
This list of 25 is then circulated among 
the book circle members for their votes. 
The twelve most popular choices are pur- 
chased for circulation, with the rotation 
expected to take place on the first day 
of each month whether the book is fin- 
ished or not. This year’s Book-A-Month 
list is as follows: 





Craig: Preaching in a Scientific Age 
Dodd: New Testament Studies 
Horton: Christian Theology 

Johnson: Religious Symbolism 

Knox: Early Church and Coming Great 
Church 

Laubach: Channels of Spiritual Power 

Leslie: Jeremiah 

Parker: Portrait of Calvin 

Phillips: When God Was Man 

Smart: Teaching Ministry of the Church 

Tillich: Courage to Be 

Wynn: How Christian Parents Face 
Family Problems 

* * * 

THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, Geo. A. But- 
trick, editor. Vol. XI: Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, 
and Hebrews. 763 pp., $8.75. 

Volume XI of the Interpreter’s Bible 
offers the reader a rich and varied fare 
—introduction, exegesis and exposition 
of nine important New Testament books 
by twelve of the outstanding New Testa- 
ment scholars and expositors of the pres- 
ent day, among them Ernest F. Scott, 
John Knox, George A. Buttrick and J. 
Harry Cotton. 

Four of the nine books—Philippians, 
I and II Thessalonians and Philemon— 
are accepted by the writers as unques- 
tionably written by Paul. Francis W. 
Bears, acknowledges that the majority of 
New Testament scholars have accepted 
Colossians as Pauline, but points out that 
the verdict of modern scholarship is not 
unanimous, and holds that the question 
must be regarded as an open one. Fred 
D. Gealy, in line with modern scholar- 
ship generally, accepts the Pastoral Epis- 
tles as largely pseudonymous, and is one 
of a smaller group who believes that the 
book was written in the first half of the 
second century. The author, he contends, 
had an administrative, not a creative 
mind, and was concerned mainly to es- 
tablish and maintain a church that would 
remain loyal to its received Pauline faith, 
and be obedient to its regularly installed 
ministry. John Knox argues that Paul 
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wrote to Philemon (probably from Ephe- 
sus) not to plead for Onesimus’ emanci- 
pation, but rather that this runaway 
slave might be returned to him as com- 
panion and fellow-laborer. The evidence 
he marshalls suggests that Onesimus later 
became Bishop of Ephesus, and was per- 
haps responsible for the earliest collection 
of Paul’s letters, which proved to be 
the first step toward the formation of the 
New Testament canon. 

It is agreed by modern scholars that 
Paul was not the author of Hebrews, 
either directly or indirectly. Of other 
names suggested, Apollos, according to 
Alexander C. Purdy, is the most likely, 
but there is no positive evidence that this 
was the case. The author, whoever he 
was, argues for the finality of Chris- 
tianity, to arouse his readers, whoever 
they were, from threatened lethargy. He 
wrote, it may be as early as the late seven- 
ties, and as late, it may be, as the early 
nineties. Wrapped in the author’s “in- 
tricate and antiquated modes of thought 
(is) “massive, valid spiritual truth,” 
Dr. Purdy seeks to show. 

Dr. Purdy, it may be added, has done 
an excellent job in making this “least 
known of the major New Testament 
writings” comprehensible to the modern 
mind; the brilliant exposition of this 
same book by Professor J. Harry Cotton 
will prove a boon to anyone who seeks 
to elucidate its meaning for our present 
day. Likewise outstanding are the ex- 
egesis of Philippians by E. F. Scott (re- 
cently deceased) and that of Colossians, 
another difficult book, by Francis Bears. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Moral Decision. Edmond Cahn. In- 
diana University Press, Bloomington, Ind. 
$5.00. 

The Changing Scene. Horace R. Cayton 
—Setsuko Matsunaga Nishi. National Coun- 
cil of Churches, N. Y. $3.75. 

American Heritage, October 1955. Edited 
by Bruce Catton. American Heritage, N. Y. 
$2.95. 

Christmastime in Sweden. Alice J. Soren- 
sen. Augustana Book Concern, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. $1.25, paper. 

At Dawn of Day. Olle Nystedt. Augus- 
tana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. $2.95. 

Foundation of American Freedom. A. 
Mervyn Davies. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. $3.50. 

The Christian Science Myth. Walter R. 
Martin & Norman H. Klann. Biblical Truth 
Publishing Society, N. Y. $3.00. 

Jehovah of the Watchtower. Walter R. 
Martin & Norman H. Klann. Biblical Truth 
Publishing Society, N. Y. $1.75. 

Church Library Promotion & Instruction 
Materials and Posters. Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Mo. 75¢, paper. 

Library Record—<Accession and Financial. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. No price 
listed, 

How to Build a Church Library. Chris- 
tine Buder. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 
$1.00, paper. 

What’s It All About? Robert E. Good- 
rich, Jr. Fleming H. Revell, Westwood, 
N. J. $2.50. 
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Power to 
Manage 


Yourself 


By HAROLD B. WALKER 
Minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Evanston, 
Illinois. At last, the “self- 
help” book that you have 
been looking for! If you’re a 
layman, it will help you to 
face up to the disturbing situ- 
ations of family and business 
life. If you’re a minister, it 
will aid you in discussing the 
spiritual and emotional prob- 
lems of your parishioners. 


POWER TO MANAGE YOURSELF 


is a challenging book. It 
dares to say that life’s road 
has its rough spots. It makes 
no promises of material suc- 
cess and delusive ‘“happi- 
ness.”” It does show you why 
the “hard way” of faith is the 
only lasting way to conquer 
weaknesses and inadequacies 
—the way to triumphant liv- 
ing. 


POWER TO MANAGE YOURSELF 


is sound, realistic, grounded 
in Christian conviction. *‘Pro- 
vocative and helpful, wise and 
realistic, stern and compas- 
sionate. Here is a book for 
minister and layman.” — 
ARNOLD H. LOWE, Minister, 
Westminister Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


At your bookseller .$3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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CHANGES 

Cari E. Kircher, formerly of Jasper, 
Ind., has become pastor of the A. R. Pres- 
byterian church, Lake Placid,, Fla. 

Edward A. Jussely from Crystal Springs, 
Miss., to 237 Easton Rd., Dallas 18, Texas. 

J. G. M. Ramsey from Barstow, Texas, 
to Box 926, Van Horn, Texas. 

Correction: Donald Davidson recently 
listed here as moving from Sugarland, 
Texas, to 1666 Kendale, Memphis, Texas, 
is actually at the same address, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Sam S. Daughtry has been received by 
Abingdon Presbyterian from the Congre- 
gational Christian church and. is serving 
as temporary supply of the Sinking Spring 
church, Abingdon, Va. 

Daily D. Young from Bedford, Va., to 
Nitro, W. Va., 

Bridges W. Edwards from Darien, Ga., 
to the Henry Memorial Mission, Dublin, 
Ga. 

Rodger E. Williams from Pine Ridge, 
Miss., to assistant pastor, Westminster 
church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sterling J. Edwards, who has been 
studying at the University of Edinburgh, 
is pastor of the Park Circle church, 525 
O’Hear Ave., N. Charleston, S.C. 

Bruce H. Wideman from Tuscumbia, 
Ala., to 1208 Poppy Ave., Warrington, Fla. 

Emmet M. Goetschius, former Army 
chaplain of the Presbyterian Chuch, USA, 
is now pastor of the Belle Haven, Va., 
(U. S.) and Powellton churches. 

Frederick Volbeda, formerly a Presby- 
terian, U. S., Navy chaplain, has been 
dropped from the roll of Asheville Pres- 
bytery following his becoming a member 
of the Episcopal Church. 

Geo. W. Hayward from Orlando, Fla., 
to the Georgia Avenue church, 439 Robin- 
son Ave., S. E. Atlanta, Ga. 

Donald A. Swicord, Panama City, Fla., 
has resigned as superintendent of home 
missions of Flordia Presbytery after ten 
years in that office. 

Ebenezer Hotchkin, honorably retired, 
from Falfurrias, Texas, to 1808 Lockhard, 
Sherman, Texas. 

Henry L. Sneed, formerly of St. Mary’s 
Ga., is serving the Flemington, Ga., 
church. 

Stewart K. Lewis, form Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif., to 7712 Army Unit, APO 
172, NYC. 

Richard W. Sauerburn, from 
Fla., to Westminster-by-the-Sea, 
Trail Rd.. Daytona Beach, Fla. 

C. T. McCully from Jacksonville, Ark., 
to the Marvell, Ark., church. 

L. A. Richardson, formerly church ex- 
tension worker for Western Texas pres- 
bytery, has become pastor of the North- 
wood church, San Antonio, Texas., 626 
Rockhill Dr. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Robert A. Elfers, formerly 
American Baptist youth 
Philadelphia, has been named director 
of adult work in the Joint Commission 
on Missionary Education of the National 
Council of Churches. He will direct 
production of adult publications under 
the imprint of Friendship Press. 
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Richard O. Comfort, Presbyterian, USA, 
rural life leader of Jefferson City, Mo., 
has been named executive director of the 
Department of Town and Country Church 
of the National Council of Churches. He 
succeeds the late Don F. Pielstick. Since 
1953 Dr. Comfort has been director of 
town and country church work for the 
USA Synod of Missouri under the Board 
of National Missions. Earlier he taught 
at Park College and the University of 
Dubuque. 


NIEMOELLER 

Martin Niemoeller, famous German 
churchman, is in this country for a four- 
weeks lecture tour. He will speak on 
three subjects: peace, the ecumenical 
movement and the political situation in 
Germany. Mrs. Niemoeller, who is with 
him, is also speaking to groups of church 
women. The trip is under auspices of the 
Robert Treat Paine Foundation of Boston 


and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a 
religious pacifist organization. 


10 Down, 2 to Go 


With two months remaining in the 
church year, Presbyterian, U. S., benevo- 
lences are far behind budgeted require- 
ments, according to reports of October 31: 

Annuities and Relief (Atlanta), $175,- 
914; 40% of the year’s approved budget, 

Christian Education (Richmond), $236,- 
832; 44.3%. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $557,917; 
39.85%. 

General 
41.35%. 
49%. 

World Missions (Nashville), $1,954,416; 
64%. 


Fund (Atlanta), 


$321,469; 
Interchurch 


Agencies, $9,671; 
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Founded 1819 
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Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. 
$336 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Charges average 


Maryville, Tennessee 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Early Application is Essential 
Freshman Class Limited to 250 


Selection, beginning February first, made from 
approximately 600 applications 


Apply Now—Davidson College, Admissions Office, Davidson, N. C. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 





Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
Famous for distinguished alumni. 


Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Danville, Ky. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 








